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MEREDITH  COLLEGE 


JANUARY,    1912 


Southern  Colleges  for  Women 

Elizabeth  Avery  Colton. 

(Paper  read  before  tne  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the 
Southern  States,  November  2,  1911. J 

As  Southern  colleges  for  women  vary  in  standard  from 
poor  preparatory  schools  to  colleges  recognized  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  South- 
ern States,  and  as  almost  each  is  a  law  unto  itself  in  admis- 
sion requirements  and  in  general  organization,  no  satisfac- 
tory classification  of  them  is  possible.  Indeed,  no  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  has  ever  attempted — I 
am  inclined  to  think  ever  dared — to  make  any  closer  dis- 
crimination between  Southern  colleges  for  women  than  the 
selecting  of  three  for  his  limited  Division  A  and  the  lump- 
ing of  all  the  others  into  a  heterogeneous  Division  B.  But 
fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread;  and  so  during  the 
past  year  I  have  compiled  statistics  for  the  Southern  Asso- 
ciation of  College  Women  showing  the  specific  admission  re- 
quirements of  women's  colleges  in  the  South.  And  with  these 
statistics  as  a  basis  I  have  grouped  all  Southern  degree-con- 
ferring institutions  for  women  under  the  following  heads : 

(1)  Institutions  belonging  to  the  Association  of  Colleges  of 
the   Southern   States. 

(2)  Institutions  offering  from  three  to  four  years  above  stand- 
ard college  requirements,  but  not  conforming  to  the  regulations 
of  the  Southern  College  Association. 

(3)  Institutions  counting  two  or  more  years  of  preparatory 
work  towards  a  baccaulaureate  degree. 

(4)  Institutions  counting  from  three  to  four  years  of  prepara- 
tory work  towards  a  baccalaureate  degree. 
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Although  a  classification  based  largely  on  admission  re- 
quirements is,  no  doubt,  in  some  cases,  misleading,  yet  this 
seems  to  be  the  most  nearly  definite  means  of  determining 
the  relative  standards  of  the  numerous  Southern  colleges 
for  women.  And,  in  stating  the  leading  characteristics  of 
the  colleges  in  each  group,  I  shall  try  to  give  some  idea  of 
their  equipment  and  organization. 

The  first  group,  composed  of  colleges  belonging  to  the 
Association  of  Colleges  of  the  Southern  States,  is  limited  to 
four: 

Agnes  Scott  College Decatur,  Ga. 

Goucher  College Baltimore,  Md. 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College. .  .Lynchburg,  Va. 
Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College. .  .New  Orleans,  La. 

These  colleges,  of  course,  require  as  much  as  fourteen 
units  for  admission  to  courses  leading  to  a  baccalaureate  de- 
gree, and  as  much  as  ten  units  for  admission  to  courses  lead- 
ing to  any  diploma.  But  they  stand  out  pre-eminently  from 
all  other  women's  colleges  in  the  South  in  having  pledged 
themselves  not  to  allow  their  college  instructors  to  do  any 
preparatory  teaching,  either  in  an  academy,  a  sub-freshman, 
or  a  "conditioned"  class;  and  also  in  having  pledged  them- 
selves not  to  allow  their  conditioned  freshmen  to  make  up 
work  in  a  preparatory  school — if  they  have  one — nor  to 
allow  their  preparatory  students  to  take  any  college  courses. 
Yet  Goucher  is  the  only  Southern  college  for  women  which 
is  generally  recognized  as  being  of  equal  standing  with  rep- 
resentative Eastern  colleges  for  women.  This  is  mainly  due 
to  the  large  number  of  special  and  "special-study"  pupils  in 
Southern  colleges. 

I  shall  speak  of  this  more  in  detail,  however,  in  connection 
with  the  colleges  in  the  next  group,  where  the  proportion  of 
irregular  students  is  more  marked.  Another  reason  for  the 
higher  standard  of  women's  colleges  in  the  East  is  that  they 
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are  extremely  rigid  as  to  the  exact  kind  of  subject-matter 
presented  for  entrance;  and  even  a  Goucher  student  trans- 
ferring at  the  end  of  her  sophomore  year  to  Wellesley,  Vas- 
sar,  or  Mount  Holyoke,  might  lose  six  hours'  credit  if  she 
had  presented  at  Goucher  only  the  two  units  in  Latin  abso- 
lutely required  for  admission  there.  And  we  must  admit 
that  ordinarily  two  units  of  science  or  of  history  do  not  rep- 
resent quite  so  much  work  as  the  reading  of  six  orations  of 
Cicero  and  six  books  of  Virgil,  with  the  accompanying  Latin 
prose  composition.  This  is  also  true  in  regard  to  modern 
languages  as  taught  in  many  of  our  Southern  high  schools; 
it  follows,  therefore,  that  until  our  secondary  school  system 
catches  up  with  that  of  the  East,  even  our  best  colleges  will 
hardly  be  able  to  average  so  high  a  standard  of  scholarship 
as  that  characterizing  institutions  drawing  students  largely 
from  well-equipped  four  year  high  schools  preceded  by  eight 
grades. 

In  this  paper,  however,  my  interest  is  primarily  with  the 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  or  more  colleges  for  women  that 
are  not  within  the  fold  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  of  the 
Southern  States.  And  here  the  difficulty  of  discrimination 
begins;  for  the  fact  that  an  institution  announces  a  four- 
teen-unit  admission  requirement  and  outlines  an  elaborate 
course  of  study  leading  to  an  A.B.  degree  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  students  are  actually  pursuing  such  a  course — 
they  may  be  working  merely  for  a  B.D.  or  an  L.I.  degree. 
And  yet  beginning  with  Sepptember,  1911,  there  are  in  ad- 
dition to  the  four  colleges  already  discussed,  twenty-six  wo- 
men's colleges  in  the  South  announcing  an  admission  re- 
quirement of  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  units,  and  seven  others 
with  almost  equal  claims.  I  have,  therefore,  included  in  my 
second  group  thirty-three  institutions  offering  from  three  to 
four  years  of  work  above  college  entrance  requirements.  In 
an  attempt  to  make  some  slight  distinction,  I  have  arranged 
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them  under  the  following  sub-heads,  based  on  their  require- 
ments for  admission  to  special  study  "schools." 

(1)  Institutions  announcing  a  requirement  of  fourteen  units 
for  admission  to  courses  leading  to  a  baccalaureate  degree,  and 
as  much  as  ten  units  for  admission  to  courses  leading  to  a  di- 
ploma in  music,  art,  and  expression: 

Bessie  Tift  College Forsyth,  Ga. 

College  for  Women* Columbia,  S.  C. 

Converse  College Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Judson  College Marion,  Ala. 

Meredith  College Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Notre  Dame  College Baltimore,  Md. 

Salem  College* Salem,  N.  C. 

Shorter  College  Rome,  Ga. 

Sweet  Briar  College Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

Woman's  College Frederick,  Md. 

(2)  Institutions  announcing  a  requirement  of  fourteen  units 
for  admission  to  courses  leading  to  a  baccalaureate  degree,  and 
from  eight  to  no  units  for  admission  to  courses  leading  to  a 
diploma  in  music,  art,  and  expression: 

Athens  College* Athens,  Ala. 

Baylor  College   Belton,  Texas. 

Belhaven  College  and  Institute2 Jackson,  Miss. 

Brenau  College Gainesville,  Ga. 

Buf ord  College* Nashville,  Tenn. 

Central  College  for  Women3 Lexington,  Mo. 

Chicora  College  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Columbia  College* Columbia,  S.  C. 

Greensboro  Female  College Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Hollins  College   Hollins,  Va. 

Lagrange  Female  College Lagrange,  Ga. 

Mt.  St.  Agnes  College Mt.  Washington,  Md. 

Mississippi  Ind.  Inst,  and  College. ..  .Columbus,  Miss. 

■College  for  Women  and  Salem  announce  a  maximum  requirement  of  thirteen  unite 
for  1911-1912. 
•Opened  September,  1911;  requirements  wholly  prospective. 
'Not  classed  as  a  "college"  by  Board  of  Education  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South. 
•Entrance  units  are  not  of  standard  value. 
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Tennessee  College Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

Texas  Fairmont  Seminary i Weatherford,  Texas. 

Wesleyan  College   .' Macon,  Ga. 

Woman's  College  of  Alabama Montgomery,  Ala. 

Young's  Colleges Thomasville,  Ga. 

(3)  Institutions  announcing  a  requirement  of  from  ten  to 
twelve  units  for  admission  to  courses  leading  to  a  baccalaureate 
degree,  and  less  than  ten  for  admission  to  courses  leading  to  a 
diploma  in  music,  art,  and  expression: 

Florida  State  College  for  Women Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Galloway  College   Searcy,  Ark. 

Lander  College   Greenwood,  S.  C. 

State  Normal  and  Ind.  Colleges Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Winthrop  Normal  and  Ind.  College.  .Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

The  distinctions  made  by  the  above  sub-divisions  are,  of 
course,  inadequate;  for  in  many  cases  they  fail  to  indicate 
the  actual,  or  the  comparative,  standard  of  a  particular  in- 
stitution. Winthrop  and  the  North  Carolina  State  Normal, 
for  instance,  are  listed  in  the  third  sub-division;  yet  since 
they  require  two  years  of  high  school  work  for  admission  to 
every  department,  they  probably  average  a  higher  standard 
than  those  institutions  in  the  second  sub-division  stating 
no  academic  requirement  for  admission  to — or  graduation 
from — their  schools  of  music,  art,  and  expression.4  And  in 
general  organization  and  equipment,  no  doubt,  these  state 
schools  are  in  advance  of  some  of  the  colleges  in  the  first 
sub-division.  For,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  several  colleges 
with  the  highest  admission  requirements  do  not  publish  a 
classified  list  of  their  students.  In  fact,  only  one-third  of  the 
institutions  in  this  group  make  any  distinction  whatever  in 
their  catalogues  between  preparatory  and  college  students. 
It   is,   therefore,   impossible   to   tell  how  many   students   in 

*No  A.B.  graduates  in  1911  even  under  old  requirements. 

JIn  spite  of  high  admission  requirements,  Young's  seems  to  belong  in  third  group. 

8N.  C.  State  Normal  College  announces  at  present  a  requirement  equivalent  only 
to  nine  units. 

«The  institutions  which  apparently  do  not  require  any  definite  amount  of  academic 
work  for  special  study  diplomas  are:  Belhaven,  Brenau,  Buford,  Central,  Hollins,  Mt. 
St.  Agnes,  Texas  Fairmont,  and  Young's. 
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twenty-two  of  these  institutions  are  actually  pursuing  courses 
of  study  outlined  for  baccalaureate  degrees.  In  some  cases 
the  limited  number  in  the  faculty  would  indicate  that  the 
institution  could  not  be  giving  four  years  of  college  work. 
Belhaven  College  and  Industrial  Institute,  for  example,  has 
provided  a  faculty  of  only  six  besides  its  president  for  courses 
of  study  covering  sixteen  years,  including  an  elementary 
school  of  eight  grades,  a  four  year  preparatory  school,  and  a 
college  course  of  four  full  years  in  liberal  arts,  and  sciences. 
And  one  is  forced  to  assume  that  several  other  institutions  in 
the  second  group  have  not  at  present  students  in  the  four 
college  classes ;  or  that,  if  they  have,  their  respective  faculties 
are  too  busy  teaching  preparatory  pupils  to  give  thorough 
college  courses. 

Converse  College,  however,  in  the  first  sub-division,  and 
Mississippi  Industrial  Institute  and  College,  in  the  second 
sub-division,  deserve  to  be  singled  out  on  account  of  their 
better  general  organization.  Converse,  it  is  true,  allows  col- 
lege instructors  to  conduct  conditioned  classes  in  Latin, 
Mathematics,  and  English,  but  Converse  does  not  maintain 
a  preparatory  department,  and  has  as  many  as  six  professors 
devoting  their  entire  time  to  college  work.  And  the  Missis- 
sippi Industrial  Institute  and  College,  although  it  allows 
some  slight  interchange  of  work  between  its  upper  normal 
and  its  collegiate  department,  has  a  separate  faculty  for 
each  of  its  distinctive  schools.  But  as  it  does  not  require 
any  high  school  work  for  admission  to  its  normal  and  indus- 
trial departments,  and  not  more  than  four  units  for  admis- 
sion to  its  freshman  music  class,  its  collegiate  department  has 
not  received  the  recognition  to  which  in  itself  it  would  be 
entitled. 

But  since  few  women's  colleges  in  the  South  have  any  need 
of  the  Scotchman's  prayer,  "O  Lord,  give  me  a  good  conceit 
of  myself/'  I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  marked  improvement 
that  several  other  institutions  in  group  two  have  made  dur- 
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ing  the  past  four  or  five  years.  I  shall,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
tinue to  point  out  wherein  all  fall  short  of  the  highest  stand- 
ards. The  leading  characteristic,  if  not  the  leading  weak- 
ness, of  Southern  colleges  for  women,  as  a  whole,  is  the 
predominance  of  preparatory  and  "special-study"  pupils. 
This  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  comparing  the  proportion  of 
regular  college  students  with  the  total  number  of  students  as 
shown   in   the   catalogues   of   the   colleges  which   publish   a 

clearly  defined  student  roll: 

College  Total 
Students.  Enrollment. 

Athens  College   83  202 

Baylor  College   95  424 

Central  College 32  136 

Converse  College   .  . . , , 146  317 

Judson  College   70  234 

Lagrange  College  32  189 

Meredith  College 86  358 

Mississippi  Industrial  Inst,  and  College.  260  752 

Wesleyan  College  120  410 

Winthrop  College* 144  674 

Woman's  College  of  Alabama 58  95 

The  Woman's  College  of  Alabama  seems  to  be  the  only 
one  of  the  thirty-three  institutions  in  the  second  group  in 
which  college  students  are  not  decidedly  in  the  minority.  A 
few  of  these  colleges  try  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and 
advertise  that  their  upper  preparatory  classes  are  taught  by 
college  professors;  and  some  advocate  the  association  of  pre- 
paratory and  college  students  on  the  ground  that  such  asso- 
ciation "furnishes  that  stimulus  so  necessary  for  inspiration 
and  higher  ideals";  others  dwell  on  the  benefit  that  their 
music,  art,  and  expression  students  receive  from  "the  social 
and  intellectual  life  of  the  college."  But,  in  reality,  the 
overworked   professor,   the  immature  fine   arts  "specialist," 


*Winthrop  College  does  not  have  its  music  and  collegiate  departments  distinct  from 
its  normal  department;  hence  I  have  counted  as  college  students  only  those  in  the 
Normal-Latin  Course. 
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and  even  the  "inspired"  prep,  tend  to  make  the  clear,  keen, 
scholarly  atmosphere  of  college  life  somewhat  hazy. 

The  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  girl  to  "special- 
ize" before  she  has  completed  college  course  causes  one  of 
the  leading  distinctions  between  Eastern  and  Southern  col- 
leges for  women.  This  may  be  best  illustrated,  perhaps,  by 
comparing  the  proportionate  number  of  music  students  in 
colleges  of  the  two  sections.  Of  the  1,030  students  now  at 
Vassar,  for  example,  only  100  are  taking  lessons  in  piano, 
voice,  organ,  and  violin  combined;  at  Greensboro  Female 
College,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  last  year  out  of  a 
total  registration  of  215  exactly  151  studying  music.  This 
proportion  of  music  students — one-tenth  at  Vassar  and 
nearly  three-fourths  at  Greensboro — is,  I  find,  typical  of 
women's  colleges  in  the  East  and  in  the  South;  and  per- 
haps I  should  add  that  even  the  few  who  study  music  in 
Eastern  colleges  are  working  primarily  for  an  academic 
degree.  This  is  not  true  of  the  majority  of  music  students 
in  Southern  colleges.  Eastern  colleges  do  not  try  to  compete 
with  conservatories,  and  they  no  more  think  of  advertising 
their  music  departments  than  their  departments  of  mathe- 
matics. A  department  of  music  is,  of  course,  indispensable 
in  a  woman's  college ;  but  if  an  institution  wishes  to  be  recog- 
nized as  a  college,  it  is  safer  for  it  not  to  try  to  be  "the  lead- 
ing conservatory  of  music  in  the  South." 

But  in  spite  of  the  predominance  of  immature  "special- 
izes" in  Southern  colleges,  our  Southern  girls  are,  I  think, 
learning  to  appreciate  a  well-rounded  education;  for  each 
year  shows  an  increase  in  the  number  of  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  stay  at  college  after  they  are  eighteen.  It  is,  there- 
fore, confidently  to  be  expected  that,  in  addition  to  our  four 
recognized  women's  colleges,  several  others  that  are  now 
meeting  standard  admission  requirements  will  within  the 
next  four  or  five  years  secure  a  sufficient  endowment  to  en- 
able  them   to   keep   their   admission   requirements   high;    to 
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engage  at  least  six  or  eight  well-trained  professors  who  can 
devote  their  entire  time  to  college  work;  and  to  secure 
libraries,  laboratories,  and  all  other  buildings  and  equip- 
ment essential  to  the  maintaining  of  a  high  standard  of 
scholarship  and  efficiency.  With  such  an  endowment  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  admit  preparatory  and  "irregular 
pupils"  for  income  purposes. 

In  their  struggle  to  become  standard  colleges,  perhaps  the 
greatest  opposing  force  these  institutions  have  to  contend 
with  is  the  number  of  nominal  colleges  in  the  two  remaining 
groups,  for  not  only  does  each  of  the  three  leading  religious 
denominations  in  the  South  try  to  have  a  woman's  college  in 
each  State,  but  sometimes  all  three  have  one  in  the  same 
small  city.  In  North  Carolina  there  are  three  Baptist  col- 
leges for  women,  three  Methodist,  and  four  Presbyterian; 
and  the  Methodists  have  bought  land  for  another,  so  that  the 
City  of  Raleigh  may  boast  four  colleges  for  women.  The 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  however,  has  in  classifying  its  own  institutions,  done 
much  for  the  improvement  of  educational  standards  by  in- 
ducing some  of  its  weaker  "colleges"  to  become  preparatory 
schools  for  its  Class  A  colleges.1  This  suggests  a  means  not 
only  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  but  possibly  for  the  sur- 
vival of  all,  if  Baptist  and  Presbyterian  educational  institu- 
tions would  only  become  equally  perfected  in  grace.  Such  a 
consummation  is  greatly  to  be  desired;  for  there  are  over  a 
hundred  institutions  in  groups  three  and  four  doing  more  or 
less  preparatory  work,  yet  calling  themselves  colleges. 

The  following  institutions,  counting  two  or  more  years  of 
preparatory  work  towards  a  baccalaureate  degree,  constitute 
the  third  group  :* 


1Methodist  Class  A  colleges  need  not  require  more  than  six  units  for  admission  to  the 
freshman  class  of  "special  study"  departments,  and  sub-freshman  and  college  students 
are  not  always  kept  rigidly  distinct;  hence  Methodist  Class  A  colleges  no  not  necessa- 
rily come  up  to  the  standard  set  by  the  Association  of  Colleges  of  the  Southern  States. 

♦Seminaries  and  institutions  conferring  degrees  as  well  as  institutions  retaining  the 
name  college,  but  not  conferring  degrees,  are  included  in  the  third  and  fourth  groups. 
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Alabama  Brenau  College Eufaula,  Ala. 

All  Saints  Episcopal  College Vicksburg,  Miss. 

Andrew  College Cuthbert,  Ga. 

Caldwell  College  Danville,  Ky. 

Campbell-Hagerman  College Lexington,  Ky. 

Centenary  College-Conservatory Lookout  Mt.,  Tenn. 

Central  College Conway,  Ark. 

Cottey  College Nevada,  Mo. 

Chowan  College Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

Christian   College Columbus,  Mo. 

Coker  College Hartsville,  S.  C. 

Elizabeth  College Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Greenville  Female  College Greenville,  S.  C. 

Grenada  College Grenada,  Miss. 

Hamilton  College Lexington,  Ky. 

Hardin  College Mexico,  Mo. 

Howard  Payne  College Fayette,  Mo. 

Kee  Mar  College Hagerstown,  Md. 

Lexington  College  for  Young  Women. Lexington,  Mo. 

Liberty  Ladies'  College Liberty,  Mo. 

Limestone  College  Gaffney,  S.  C. 

Lindenwood  College St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Mansfield  Female  College Mansfield,  La. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary Staunton,  Va. 

Marion   Seminary Marion,  Ala. 

Martin  College Pulaski,  Tenn. 

Margaret  College Versailles,  Ky. 

Martha  Washington  College Abingdon,  Va. 

Meridian  Woman's  College Meridian,  Miss. 

North  Texas  College Sherman,  Texas. 

Peace  Institute1 Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Presbyterian  College  for  Women Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Sayre   College Lexington,  Ky. 

Southern  Presbyterian  College Red  Springs,  N.  C. 

Southern  Seminary* Buena  Vista,  Va. 

St.  Mary's  College Dallas,  Texas. 

St.  Mary's  School* Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Stephens  College Columbia,  Mo. 

Offers  about  two  years  of  work  above  college  entrance  requirements,  but  does  not 
confer  a  degree. 
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Stonewall  Jackson  Institute Abingdon,  Va. 

Synodical  Female  College Fulton,  Mo. 

Switzer  College  Itasca,  Texas. 

Texas  Presbyterian  College Milford,  Texas. 

Virginia  College Roanoke,  Va. 

Whitworth  College  Brookhaven,  Miss. 

Virginia  Institute Bristol,  Va. 

Woman's  College  of  Due  West Due  West,  S.  C. 

Young's  College* Thomasville,  Ga. 

The  best  of  these  institutions  complete — or  nearly  com- 
plete— fourteen  units  by  the  end  of  their  sophomore  year, 
but  the  work  of  their  junior  and  senior  years  can  hardly  be 
considered  that  of  a  standard  college.  Nominally,  the 
courses  are  almost  identical  with  those  given  in  the  last  two 
years  of  a  real  college,  but  students  who  are  barely  prepared 
for  standard  freshman  work  are  too  immature  to  get  the  full 
benefit  from  courses  in  psychology  and  ethics,  and  they  have 
not  had  sufficient  foundation  for  elective  courses  in  ancient 
and  modern  languages  and  literature.  And,  besides,  college 
courses  can  not  be  given  by  instructors  who  often  have  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  hours  of  class  room  work  a  week.  The 
courses  in  "metaphysics"  are,  it  is  true,  usually  given  by  the 
presidents,  but  presidents  are  apt  to  be  too  much  harassed 
with  the  material  affairs  connected  with  their  institutions  to 
deliver  philosophic  lectures  regularly.  But  it  is  sometimes 
argued  that  the  many  girls  who  will  never  go  to  a  first-class 
college  should  have  a  little  Browning  and  a  little  popular 
philosophy  in  preference  to  freshman  exposition  and  loga- 
rithms. However  that  may  be,  those  who  have  not  had  the 
English  composition  and  mathematics  required  in  all  stand- 
ard colleges  are  not  entitled  to  an  arts  or  science  degree. 

A  few  institutions  in  this  group  have  recently  taken  a 
definite  step  towards  recognized  standards  by  offering  "jun- 
ior college"  courses.     Three  in  Kentucky — Caldwell,  Camp- 


le foot  note  on  Young's  College  in  second  group. 
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bell-Hagerman,  and  Hamilton — follow  closely  college  en- 
trance requirements  through  the  sophomore  year,  and  in  most 
of  their  junior  and  senior  courses  they  conform  to  the  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  years  of  a  standard  college.  Two  Mis- 
souri institutions1 — Hardin  and  Lindenwood — and  All 
Saints  College  in  Mississippi  are  organized  on  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent basis.  They  require  as  much  as  fourteen  units  for 
admission  to  their  "junior  college"  course,  and,  then,  offer 
two  years  of  standard  freshman  and  sophomore  work.  If 
the  two  Missouri  institutions  would  follow  the  example  of 
the  three  Kentucky  institutions  and  of  All  Saints  College 
and  discontinue  the  conferring  of  degrees  for  only  two  years 
of  college  work,  and  if  all  of  these  would  drop  the  name  col- 
lege, they  would  become  models  for  several  other  institutions 
in  group  three  that  already  offer  a  standard  college  prepara- 
tory course  and  that  are  perhaps  sufficiently  well  equipped 
to  substitute  standard  freshman  and  sophomore  work  for 
their  finishing  school  junior  and  senior  courses. 

There  is,  however,  even  a  greater  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils  in  this  group  to  "specialize,"  or  at  least  to  drop 
any  study  that  is  particularly  displeasing,  than  in  those  of 
group  two.  Consequently,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  pupil 
who  has  dropped  Latin  before  reading  Ccesar,  or  who  has 
never  got  beyond  quadratics  may  be  taking  junior  and 
senior  electives;  or  it  may  be  that  she  is  studying  second 
year  Latin  and  elementary  algebra  at  the  same  time  with 
"senior"  history  and  literature.  And  this  irregularity  is 
equally  marked  in  the  nominal  colleges  constituting  the 
fourth  group.  Indeed,  as  I  implied  at  the  beginning,  it  is 
impossible  to  draw  any  clearly  defined  distinction  between 
some  institutions  in  any  one  division  and  some  in  the  divi- 
sion immediately  following;  yet  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
standard  of  the  institutions  taken  as  typical  of  each  group. 


toward  Payne  College  seems  to  be  of  almost  equal  standing  with  Hardin  and  Lin- 
denwood. 
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I  have,  therefore,  included  in  my  fourth  and  last  division  all 
Southern  degree-conferring  institutions  for  women  in  which 
secondary  school  work  greatly  predominates. 

There  are  over  fifty  of  this  class  counting  from  three  to 
four  years  of  preparatory  work  towards  a  baccalaureate 
degree : 

Alabama  Central  Female  College Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

Asgard  College South  Houston,  Texas. 

Belmont  College Nashville,  Tenn. 

Bellwood  Seminary Anchorage,  Ky. 

Bethel  College Hopkinsville,  Ky. 

Birmingham  Seminary   Birmingham,  Ala. 

Blue  Mountain  College Blue  Mountain,  Miss. 

Boscobel  College Nashville,  Tenn. 

Bourbon  College Paris,  Ky. 

Carr-Burdette  College Sherman,  Texas. 

Central  Mississippi  Institute French  Camp,  Miss. 

Chapel  Hill  Female  College Chapel  Hill,  Texas. 

Claremont   College Hickory,  N.  C. 

Cox  College College  Park,  Ga. 

Davenport  College Lenoir,  N.  C. 

Fairmont  College Monteagle,  Tenn. 

Franklin  Female  College Franklin,  Ky. 

Hillman  College. Clinton,  Miss. 

Home  Institute New  Orleans,  La. 

Howard  Female  College* Gallatin,  Tenn. 

Liberty  College Glasgow,  Ky. 

Linwood  College Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Littleton  College Littleton,  N.  C. 

Logan  College Russelville,  Ky. 

Louisburg  College Louisburg,  N.  C. 

Louisiana  Female  College Keatchie,  La. 

Madison  Institute Richmond,  Ky. 

Maryland  College Lutherville,  Md. 

Memphis  Conference  Female  College.  Jackson,  Tenn. 

Millersburg  Female  Colleges Millersburg,  Ky. 

Mississippi  Synodical  College Holly  Springs,  Miss. 

Admits  into  freshman  A.B.  course  from  the  fifth  grade. 
•Admits  into  freshman  A.B.  course  from  the  sixth  grade. 
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Oxford  Seminary Oxford,  N.  C. 

Owensboro  College Owensboro,  Ky. 

Powhatan  College Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Port  Gibson  Female  College Port  Gibson,  Miss. 

Radnor  College Nashville,  Tenn. 

Roanoke  Institute Danville,  Va. 

Rogersville  Synodical  College Rogersville,  Tenn. 

Sacred  Heart  College Belmont,  N.  C. 

Saint  Joseph's  College Emmitsburg,  Md. 

Saint  Mary's  College San  Antonio,  Texas. 

San  Antonio  Female  College San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Silliman  Collegiate  Institute Clinton,  La. 

Soule  College Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

Southern  Christian  College West  Point,  Miss. 

Southern  Female  College Petersburg,  Va. 

Stanton  College Natchez,  Miss. 

Statesville  Female  College Statesville,  N.  C. 

Sullins  College Bristol,  Va. 

Tuscaloosa  College Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

West  Texas  College San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Woman's  College Richmond,  Va. 

The  following  institutions  did  not  respond  to  requests  for 
catalogues,  but  they  probably  belong  in  this  group : 

Alabama  Synodical  College Talladega,  Ala. 

Beaumont  College Harrodsburg,  Ky. 

Centenary  Female  College Cleveland,  Tenn. 

Oklahoma  Wesleyan  College Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Pontotoc  Female  College Pontotoc,  Miss. 

Texas  Woman's  College Bryan,  Texas. 

As  the  majority  of  the  schools  in  the  fourth  group  admit 
into  their  freshman  class  pupils  from  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  their  baccalaureate  degree  should  be  equivalent  to  a 
good  high  school  diploma.  But  this  is  not  always  the  case, 
for  some  with  only  half  hour  recitation  periods  "complete" 
Cicero  and  Virgil  in  one  year — and  that,  too,  when  pupils 
are  carrying  six  or  eight  studies.  In  fact,  the  number  of 
studies  taken   at  a  time  and  the  amount  of  subject-matter 
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skimmed  enable  pupils  in  many  of  these  schools  nominally 
to  complete  junior  and  senior  electives  when  they  should  be 
doing  third  and  fourth  year  high  school  work ;  and  this  hap- 
pens even  when  a  pupil  is  conscientiously  taking  the  regu- 
lar course  offered  in  the  catalogue.  In  fact,  I  was  myself  a 
victim  of  one  of  these  institutions;  at  fifteen  I  studied  Evi- 
dence of  Christianity  and  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. 
Naturally,  after  graduating  from  this  school,  it  took  me  more 
than  a  year  to  prepare  for  the  freshman  class  of  an  Eastern 
college.  Several  of  the  best  of  these  schools,  however,  have 
recently  arranged  their  courses  of  study  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prepare  definitely  for  college,  yet  even  they  retain  the  name 
college  and  confer  degrees. 

Indeed  in  my  study  of  the  catalogues  of  women's  colleges, 
I  have  found  that,  as  a  rule,  the  lower  the  standard  the 
greater  the  variety  of  degrees  conferred.  Goucher  and 
Agnes  Scott,  for  instance,  confer  only  the  A.B.  degree,  and 
Brenau  is  the  only  college  in  the  second  group  that  confers  as 
many  as  six.  Limestone  College,  in  the  third  group,  simply 
states  that  its  graduates  are  "decorated  with  the  highest  col- 
lege degrees,"  but  several  colleges  in  the  fourth  group  confer, 
in  addition  to  the  time  honored  A.B.  and  A.M.,  the  more 
modern — and  often  less  honored — B.S.,  Ph.B.,  B.M.,  O.B., 
B.D.,  B.L.,  M.E.L.,  and  L.L.M.  The  last  three,  the  cata- 
logues regretfully  state,  are  designed  for  young  ladies  who 
"decline  to  study  Latin." 

Some  of  these  schools  may  be  sinning  ignorantly,  for  the 
following  bit  of  excellent  educational  theory  precedes  the 
outline  of  the  course  of  study  in  a  Tennessee  college  appar- 
ently admitting  into  its  freshman  A.B.  course  children  who 
have  just  completed  five  grades :  "It  is  earnestly  desired  that 
our  patrons  will  cooperate  with  us  in  discouraging  the  over- 
crowding of  work  upon  the  growing  minds  of  children,  and 
remember  that  education  is  not  merely  an  accumulation  of 
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facts,  but  the  gradual  and  thorough  assimilation  of  the  won- 
derful truths  from  the  realms  of  History,  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  making  haste 
slowly."  This  school,  conferring  an  A.B.  degree  on  children 
of  ninth  grade  maturity,  surely  does  not  realize  the  extraor- 
dinary incongruity  between  its  preaching  and  its  teaching. 
But  institutions  definitely  stating  that  they  confer  the  B.S. 
degree  on  all  who  complete  the  college  preparatory  course 
arranged  for  students  desiring  to  enter  "such  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  as  Vassar  and  Vanderbilt"  know  that  their 
degrees  are  merely  nominal. 

The  catalogues  of  colleges  of  the  third  and  fourth  groups 
show  as  great  a  lack  of  restraint  in  their  advertisements  as  in 
the  variety  of  their  degrees.  Some  claim  to  "duplicate  the 
work  of  the  best  Eastern  colleges,"  and  nearly  all  advertise 
as  "institutions  for  the  higher  education  of  women."  Yet 
the  catalogues  of  many  of  these  schools — filled  as  they  often 
are,  with  pictures  of  class  day  exercises,  of  basket  ball 
squads,  of  tennis  teams,  of  glee  clubs,  of  "merriment"  clubs, 
of  "al  fresco  scenes"  from  various  plays,  and  even  of  student 
groups  "Spelling  Taft — Sitting  and  Standing"  resemble 
college  annuals  far  more  than  college  catalogues.  Even  the 
views  of  the  buildings  and  of  the  surrounding  country  and 
the  photographs  of  the  professors  tend  to  throw  the  emphasis 
on  externals.  And  yet  some  institutions  in  the  third  and 
fourth  groups  do  publish  dignified  catalogues,  and,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  give  thorough  courses  as  far  as  they  go.  But 
as  long  as  they  confer  degrees  for  any  preparatory  work,  they 
are  sinning  against  present  educational  standards,  and  run 
the  risk  of  remaining  unclassified  by  United  States  commis- 
sioners of  education,  of  failing  to  be  endowed  by  the  General 
Educational  Board,  and,  worst  fate  of  all,  of  being  ridiculed 
by  Carnegie  Foundation  investigators. 

In  stating  the  "technical"  characteristics  of  women's  col- 
leges in  the  South,  I  have  not  dwelt  on  the  advantages  of  a 
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thorough  college  training  for  women.  In  fact  it  is  now  gen- 
erally conceded  that  a  college  education  is  of  advantage  even 
to  women  who  are  not  teachers,  and  this  holds  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  many  cultivated  women  have  obtained  in  other 
ways  an  education  more  to  be  desired  than  that  which  the 
college  alone  can  furnish.  And  I  have  not  even  touched  on 
that  much  discussed  subject — the  proper  kind  of  curriculum 
for  a  woman's  college.  I  should  like  at  least  to  refer  any 
who  wish  scholarly  reflections  on  this  point,  to  Professor  W. 
P.  Trent's  Reflections  on  the  Education  of  Women  in  the  Co- 
lumbia University  Quarterly,  March,  1910,  and  to  Profes- 
sor M.  L.  Harkness's  views  on  domestic  science  in  the  Octo- 
ber (1911)  Atlantic  Monthly.1  My  object  has  been  merely 
to  report  the  actual  conditions  existing  in  Southern  degree- 
conferring  institutions  for  women,  with  the  hope  that  the 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the 
Southern  States  may  devise  some  means  of  inducing  these 
institutions  not  so  much  to  raise,  as  to  improve,  their  stand- 
ards; and,  above  all,  that  this  Association  may  soon  educate 
public  opinion  to  such  an  extent  that  nominal  degrees  will 
be  ridiculed  out  of  existence. 

In  closing  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  further  trying  to  im- 
press upon  you  the  necessity  of  giving  this  subject  your  most 
careful  consideration  by  quoting  a  passage  from  Burke's 
Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America,  which,  with  the  change 
of  a  word  or  two  seems  to  describe  your  relation  to  Southern 
colleges  for  women : 

"The  first  thing  we  have  to  consider  in  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  object  is  the  number  of  colleges  for  women  in  the  South.  I 
have  taken  for  some  years  a  good  deal  of  pains  on  this  point.  I 
can  by  no  calculation  justify  myself  in  placing  the  number  below 
one  hundred  and  forty-one.  This,  Sirs,  is,  I  believe,  the  true 
number.  There  is  no  occasion  to  exaggerate  where  plain  truth 
is  of  so  much  weight  and  importance.     But  whether  I  put  the 
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present  number  too  high  or  too  low,  is  a  matter  of  little  moment. 
Such  is  the  ease  with  which  colleges  shoot  up  in  this  part  of  the 
world  that  state  the  number  as  high  as  we  will,  while  the  dispute 
continues  the  exaggeration  ends.  While  we  are  discussing  any- 
given  number,  they  are  increased  to  it.  While  we  spend  our  time 
in  deliberating  over  the  mode  of  dealing  with  one  hundred  and 
forty-one  we  shall  find  we  have  two  hundred  and  forty-one  to  deal 
with.  I  leave  this  consideration  of  the  present  and  growing 
number  of  women's  colleges  in  the  front  of  your  deliberation,  be- 
cause, Sirs,  this  consideration  will  make  it  evident  to  a  blunter 
discernment  than  yours  that  no  partial,  narrow,  contracted,  occa- 
sional treatment  will  be  at  all  suitable  to  such  an  object.  It  will 
show  you  that  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  one  of  those  minima 
which  are  out  of  the  eye  and  consideration  of  the  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Southern  States;  not  a 
paltry  excrescence  of  the  educational  system  in  America.  It  will 
prove  that  some  degree  of  care  and  caution  is  required  in  the 
handling  of  such  an  object.  It  will  show  you  that  you  ought  not, 
in  reason,  to  leave  to  their  own  devices  such  an  unorganized 
horde  of  educational  institutions.  You  could  at  no  time  do  so 
without  guilt;  and  be  assured  you  will  not  be  able  to  do  it  long 
with  impunity." 
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Standard  Units  for  Admission  to  an  A.B.  College 
Course* 

English.  Grammar    (reviewed) ;    composition;    ten 

selected  masterpieces  2  units. 

Critical    study    of    four    specified    master- 
pieces;  composition   1  unit. 

Latin.  Grammar  and  Composition 1  unit. 

Caesar:  Gallic  War  (Pour  books) ;  composi- 
tion      1  unit. 

Cicero:  six  orations;  composition 1  unit. 

Virgil:  Mneid  (Six  books);  composition..  1  unit. 

Mathematics.  Algebra  to  Quadratic  Equations 1  unit. 

Algebra — Quadratics,    Progressions,    Bino- 
mial Theorem   %  unit. 

Plane  Geometry  (Five  books) 1  unit. 

Solid  Geometry    %  unit. 

Greek.  Grammar  and  Composition 1  unit. 

Xenophon:    Anabasis    (Pour  books);    com- 
position     1  unit. 

Homer:  Iliad  (Three  books) ;  composition.  1  unit. 
French.  Grammar;  exercises;  100  to  175  pp.  prose..  1  unit. 

Grammar;  exercises;  250  to  400  pp.  prose. .  1  unit. 
Grammar;    composition;    400    to    600    pp. 

prose  and  poetry 1  unit. 

German.          Grammar;  exercises;  75  to  100  pp.  of  read- 
ing     1  unit. 

Grammar;  exercises;  150  to  200  pp.  of  read- 
ing   1  unit. 

Grammar;  composition;  400  pp.  of  reading.   1  unit. 

History.  Ancient  History   (Greek  and  Roman) 1  unit. 

Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  History..  1  unit. 

English  History 1  unit. 

American  History  and  Civil  Government..   1  unit. 

Science.  Physics  with  laboratory  work 1  unit. 

Chemistry  with  laboratory  work 1  unit. 

Physiography    with    field    and    laboratory 

work 1  unit. 

Physiology  with  laboratory  work %  unit. 


The  best  colleges  do  not  accept  more  than  two  units  of  history 
or  of  science  for  entrance.  The  following  units  are  required  for 
admission  by  typical  Eastern  colleges  for  women: 


English. 

Latin. 

Math. 

Greek  or  Mod.  Lang. 

Hist. 

3d  Lang,  or  Sci. 

1  Total. 

3 

4 

2.5 

3 

1 

1 

14.5 

•The  minimum  time  in  which  one  unit  of  work  may  be  done  is  five  weekly  recita- 
tions of  40  minutes  each  for  36  weeks,  or  four  weekly  recitations  of  60  minutes  each  for 
30  weeks,  or  a  minimum  total  of  120  hours  of  60  minutes. 
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The  Opportunities  and  the  Obligations 
of  the  College 

William  H.  Hand. 

[Reprinted  from  the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  of  October,  1910,  by  the  kind 
permission  of  the  author.] 

Everybody  knows  that  the  War  Between  the  Sections  left 
the  educational  machinery  of  the  South  paralyzed.  Most  of 
the  antebellum  academies  had  been  swept  out  of  existence, 
and  most  of  the  boys  of  that  period  had  neither  the  time  nor 
the  money  to  attend  such  schools,  had  they  been  in  existence. 
Many  of  the  colleges  had  closed  their  doors,  and  when  they 
reopened  them  they  found  themselves  without  students  of 
any  kind  of  reasonable  preparation;  hence  for  years  the  col- 
leges had  to  do  preparatory  work  in  their  regular  classes. 
Thus  situated  the  colleges  were  compelled  to  maintain  low 
standards  and  to  perform  the  functions  of  the  secondary 
school,  and  in  so  doing  they  discharged  a  duty  to  the  State 
and  to  the  cause  of  education  for  which  all  of  us  should  be 
profoundly  grateful.  However,  conditions  have  changed,  and 
the  college  must  readjust  itself  to  the  new  conditions.  The 
demand  of  the  people  was  for  better  school  facilities,  and  the 
public  high  school  was  the  response.  That  it  came  after  a 
long  struggle  is  true,  but  it  is  firmly  fixed  as  an  integral  part 
of  a  system  of  public  education.  The  high  school  is  now 
given  State  support  and  local  support.  It  is  clamoring  not 
for  money  for  its  support,  but  for  room  for  growth  and  de- 
velopment. The  burden  that  was  once  laid  heavily  upon  the 
college,  the  high  school  is  ready  and  anxious  to  take  up. 
The  opportunity  of  the  college  is  to  get  out  of  the  high 
school  territory,  and  its  obligation  is  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  the  high  school.  Will  the  college  take  advan- 
tage of  its  opportunity  and  meet  its  obligation? 

The  high  school  is  insisting  upon  occupying  its  own  legit- 
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imate  field,  and  that  field  is  clearly  enough  defined  to  leave 
no  cause  for  contention.  Based  upon  a  seven-year  elementary 
school,  which  is  almost  universal  in  the  southern  states,  a 
secondary  school  course  of  four  years  must  be  regarded  as 
conservative.  The  pupil,  whether  going  from  the  high  school 
into  the  activities  of  life  and  citizenship  or  on  to  the  college 
or  university,  needs  at  least  four  years  of  high  school  train- 
ing. In  most  of  the  southern  states  high  schools  with  regu- 
larly established  four  year  courses  and  regular  four  year 
pupils  are  the  exception,  rather  than  the  rule.  The  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  four  year  high  schools  with  broad 
and  efficient  courses  of  study  depend  very  materially  upon 
the  attitude  of  the  college  toward  such  schools.  The  college 
should  abandon  the  high  school  territory  and  insist  upon  the 
high  school's  occupying  it.  Will  it  do  so  ?  Alas !  and  alack ! 
The  college  has  so  long  enjoyed  the  flesh  pots  of  Egypt  that 
it  is  unwilling  to  leave  them.  One  could  at  least  sympathize 
with  the  college  in  this  situation,  were  the  college  not  so  in- 
consistent. For  at  least  ten  years,  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son, it  has  been  bemoaning  the  lack  of  students  prepared  for 
college  entrance.  The  condition  which  it  bemoaned  was  a 
reality,  and  is  yet  a  reality.  But  what  is  the  college  doing 
to  better  conditions  ?  Is  it  setting  up  reasonably  high  stand- 
ards for  itself,  then  requiring  students  to  measure  up  to  those 
standards?  Or,  is  it  setting  up  paper  standards  fully  up  to 
the  limit  of  the  undeveloped  high  school,  then  waging  a  cam- 
paign for  students  from  one  to  two  years  before  they  com- 
plete the  high  school  course:  From  the  narrow  view  point 
of  numbers  alone  such  a  course  is  suicidal. 

The  college  undertakes  to  excuse  itself  for  maintaining  low 
standards  for  entrance,  and  for  canvassing  for  half-prepared 
students,  on  the  untenable  ground  that  there  are  so  many 
places  without  adequate  high  schools,  and  that  the  college 
must  accept  conditions  as  they  exist.     It  is  true  that  there 
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are  many  places  without  even  respectable  high  schools,  but 
in  taking  the  unprepared  pupils  the  college  is  hindering  such 
places  instead  of  aiding  them.  Why  should  a  community 
trouble  itself  to  maintain  a  high  school,  when  the  college  is 
eager  to  occupy  the  field?  So  long  as  the  college  takes  the 
pupils  to  give  them  high  school  training,  there  will  be  few 
good  local  high  schools ;  those  pupils  able  to  go  to  college  will 
do  so,  while  those  unable  to  go  will  be  compelled  to  stop 
school  at  the  end  of  the  elementary  course  for  want  of  fur- 
ther opportunities.  The  writer  has  in  his  possession  scores  of 
letters  from  high  school  principals  complaining  that  the 
colleges  rob  them  of  their  pupils  before  they  get  through  the 
high  school.  The  college's  excuse  for  accepting  conditions 
as  they  exist  is  little  more  than  a  subterfuge.  If  conditions 
are  bad  (and  they  are),  who  is  largely  responsible  for  them 
and  whose  opportunity  is  it  to  better  them?  The  college 
claims  much  righteousness  in  accepting  wholly  unprepared 
boys  and  girls,  asserting  that  it  must  accept  them  or  permit 
them  to  go  uneducated.  The  college  is  under  no  moral  obli- 
gation to  accept  any  such  pupil.  It  would  render  the  pupil 
as  well  as  the  cause  of  education  a  positive  service  by  send- 
ing him  on  to  some  good  high  school.  It  would  cost  the  pupil 
no  more,  and  he  would  find  himself  in  a  school  where  he  would 
be  prepared  to  do  the  work.  Perhaps  the  pupil  is  seeking  a 
college  and  not  a  high  school.  What  has  that  to  do  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  choice?  And  what  of  the  college  itself?  Does 
not  the  admission  of  wholly  unprepared  students  to  a  college 
class  confirm  the  charge  that  the  college  is  competing  with 
the  high  school?  Verily,  the  college  and  the  high  school  are 
rivals. 

High-sounding  subjects  and  well-rounded  courses  in  the 
college  catalogue  tell  but  little.  The  basic  question  is,  where 
do  pupils  begin  on  entering  its  classes?  At  the  end  of  four 
years  the  student  is  just  four  years  beyond  his  entrance.    For 
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illustration  a  certain  cbllege  has  in  its  catalogue  the  state- 
ment that  its  curriculum  is  as  high  as  that  of  any  other  col- 
lege in  the  South.  To  the  writer's  knowledge  the  public 
school  in  the  home  town  of  that  college  has  never  been  able 
to  have  more  than  two  years  in  its  high  school  course.  The 
college  is  too  coy  and  winsome  a  rival. 

The  popular  mind  has  come  to  look  upon  the  published 
entrance  requirements  of  many  colleges  as  fictitious,  and  the 
popular  mind  is  more  than  half  correct.  With  a  college  cat- 
alogue before  you,  giving  its  entrance  requirements  in  the 
staple  subjects,  such  as  English,  mathematics,  history,  and 
Latin,  at  a  standard  which  you  know  the  undeveloped  high 
school  is  failing  to  reach,  your  mind  is  likely  to  be  disturbed 
when  you  know  that  that  same  college  is  canvassing  for  stu- 
dents a  year  before  they  get  through  the  average  high  school. 
It  is  hard  to  reconcile  these  cold  facts  with  the  constant  wail 
of  the  college  for  better  prepared  students,  and  perennial  an- 
nouncements about  having  raised  standards.  A  few  colleges 
are  making  heroic  efforts  to  better  these  conditions,  but  they 
are  a  small  minority. 

Although  the  college  canvasses  for  three-year  high  school 
pupils  and  readily  accept  two-year  pupils,  it  is  usually  un- 
willing to  permit  a  four-year  pupil  from  the  same  high 
school  to  enter  the  sophomore  class.  The  reason  assigned  is 
that  the  college  can  not  afford  to  degrade  its  standard  of 
scholarship,  since  the  teaching  in  the  high  school  is  inferior 
to  that  done  in  the  college.  For  a  college  to  admit  a  pupil 
to  its  freshman  class  from  the  second  year  of  the  high  school 
and  then  refuse  to  admit  to  its  sophomore  class  a  four-year 
pupil  from  the  same  high  school,  is  absurd.  If  the  teachers 
in  a  high  school  can  prepare  a  boy  in  two  years  for  the  fresh- 
man class,  it  is  passing  strange  that  the  same  teachers  in  two 
years  more  can  not  prepare  a  boy  for  the  sophomore  class. 
Remember  that  the  question  is  of  the  quality  of  the  teaching, 
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not  of  the  quantity  of  work  done.  Does  not  the  high  school 
teacher  teach  high  school  subjects,  in  the  high  school  way,  to 
pupils  of  the  high  school  age  and  advancement,  while  the  col- 
lege professor  is  supposed  to  teach  college  subjects,  in  the 
college  way,  to  students  of  the  college  age?  If  the  college 
admits  that  its  freshman  class  is  a  high  school,  taught  as  a 
high  school  should  be  taught,  its  position,  so  far  as  the  ques- 
tion under  discussion  goes,  is  consistent  and  logical;  other- 
wise, it  is  illogical  and  untenable.  Some  of  the  evil  fruits  of 
this  attitude  of  the  college  will  be  noted  in  the  following 
paragraph. 

The  college  is  thoroughly  justifiable  in  declaiming  against 
the  inferior  teaching  in  the  average  high  school.  Much  of  it 
can  scarcely  be  dignified  with  the  name  teaching.  Yet  a 
careful  census  reveals  the  fact  that  more  than  ninety  per  cent 
of  the  high  school  teachers  in  South  Carolina  hold  college 
diplomas.  The  diplomas  come  from  colleges  throughout  the 
Southern  states.  About  the  same  conditions  obtain  in  the 
other  Southern  states.  Why  does  the  college  graduate  not 
do  a  higher  class  of  teaching  in  the  high  school  ?  The  answer 
is  not  difficult:  the  college  took  the  pupil  almost  from  the 
elementary  school,  almost  totally  ignorant  of  the  high  school 
branches,  rushed  him  through  four  or  five  high  school  sub- 
jects during  the  freshman  year,  dosed  him  with  lectures,  in- 
stead of  teaching  him,  the  remainder  of  the  four  years,  then 
sent  him  out  to  teach  in  the  high  school.  To  be  specific,  a 
boy  takes  one  or  two  books  of  plane  geometry  in  the  high 
school,  goes  to  college  and  is  carried  rapidly  through  the  en- 
tire five  books,  and  is  told  to  make  up  any  deficiencies  by 
the  end  of  his  freshman  year,  or,  at  furthest,  the  end  of  his 
sophomore  year.  Now,  it  usually  happens  that  the  boy  is  in 
the  same  predicament  as  to  English,  history,  Latin,  and  his 
other  mathematics.  What  is  the  poor  fellow  to  do?  What 
can  he  do?    He  may  have  had  good  elementary  training,  and 
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it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  get  good  college  training.  When 
is  he  to  get  his  high  school  training?  He  goes  back  home  to 
join  his  voice  with  that  juvenile  kidnapper,  the  professional 
college  canvasser,  in  telling  the  boys  and  girls  not  to  waste  a 
year  longer  in  the  high  school,  but  to  go  on  to  college. 

Will  the  college  and  the  university  rise  to  their  oppor- 
tunity and  meet  their  obligation,  or  will  they  permit  their 
mania  for  numbers  to  continue  to  dominate  them  ? 
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Meredith  College  After  Twelve  Years 

Prof.  G.  W.  Paschal  in  the  Biblical  Recorder. 

I  have  received  and  looked  through  the  last  catalogue  of 
Meredith  College.  It  was  first  opened  to  students  on  Sep- 
tember 27,  1899.  It  has  just  completed  its  twelfth  session. 
It  is  a  magnificent  record  that  is  revealed  by  the  catalogue. 
Magnificent  things  have  been  done  in  these  twelve  years. 

And  the  first  magnificent  thing  is  that  Meredith  College 
is  setting  the  pace  for  the  education  of  women  in  North  Car- 
olina. I  do  not  know  another  college  in  our  State  where  the 
requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  are  as  high 
as  those  stated  in  this  catalogue  of  Meredith.  In  fact,  less 
than  ten  years  ago  there  was  not  an  educational  institution 
in  the  State,  whether  for  men  or  women,  that  required  so 
much  for  this  degree  as  Meredith  now  requires.  Some  of 
these  institutions  are  over  a  century  old;  Meredith  is  a  lit- 
tle over  a  decade  of  years.  And  yet,  in  this  short  period 
Meredith  has  made  its  degree  in  pure  point  of  scholarship 
about  equal  to  that  of  any  institution  in  our  State.  Is  not 
this  magnificent  ?  And  a  scanning  of  the  list  of  the  members 
of  the  faculty  who  do  work  leading  to  this  degree  is  reassuring 
that  the  work  is  well  done.  There  are  some  good  scholars 
and  teachers  in  that  faculty,  and  fortunate  the  young  lady 
who  sits  under  their  instruction  and  feels  their  influence. 

The  only  drawback  to  the  worth  of  the  Meredith  degree, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  is  the  lack  of  laboratory  facilities  of  the 
best  order  for  work  in  the  science  courses.  This  lack  must 
detract  somewhat  from  the  character  of  the  work  in  those 
courses,  and  detract  still  more  from  the  recognition  the  work 
receives  abroad.  But  we  can  remedy  that.  Let  us  do  our 
duty  by  the  college  now  and  the  laboratories  will  soon  be 
provided. 

But  one  may  say,  Is  not  Meredith  trying  to  do  too  much? 
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Is  it  not  putting  its  courses  too  high?  My  answer  is,  No. 
The  courses  are  put  just  as  high  as  in  our  colleges  for  men. 
They  start  at  the  same  point  and  go  just  as  far.  Just  as  far, 
but  no  farther.  If  our  boys  can  do  the  work  in  their  colleges, 
and  they  can,  our  girls  can  do  just  as  much.  They  have  the 
same  preparation  in  the  high  school  and  just  as  many  years 
in  college.  When  it  comes  to  getting  a  college  education  the 
girl  does  not  yield  in  a  single  point  to  the  boy.  Her  ability 
to  learn  is  as  great  as  his;  her  willingness  is  often  greater. 
And  just  here  I  am  reminded  that  the  curriculum  of  Mere- 
dith College  needs  extending  so  as  to  include  Greek,  and  the 
girls  should  be  encouraged  to  take  it.  Greek  is  a  language 
especially  suited  to  women.  They  always  enjoy  it,  and  it 
ministers  to  the  special  form  of  culture  that  a  woman  should 
have. 

Another  magnificent  thing  revealed  in  the  catalogue  is 
that  the  number  of  students  working  for  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  seems  to  be  increasing.  This,  I  take  it,  is  a 
good  omen  for  the  college.  Meredith  will  become  strong  and 
influential  in  the  State  just  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
students  it  turns  out  with  a  regular  college  education.  This 
is  the  thing  that  tells.  Music  and  art  and  such  things  are 
all  right,  as  I  shall  say  below,  but  the  main  thing  is  the  reg- 
ular college  work.  This  is  the  strength  of  Vassar  and  Bryn 
Mawr  and  Wellesley. 

And  here  let  me  say  a  word  to  parents.  See  that  your 
daughters  are  well  prepared  and  send  them  to  Meredith  to 
stay  four  years  to  take  the  regular  college  course.  This  will 
give  them  the  kind  of  culture  that  they  can  get  in  no  other 
way.  It  will  turn  them  out  with  the  training  that  will  fit 
them  for  their  future  work.  We  are  needing  women  with 
just  such  training  in  North  Carolina.  And  they  will  com- 
mand good  salaries  for  their  work.  And  what  is  their  work  ? 
Teaching?    Yes,  teaching  is  a  part  of  it,  but  not  all.    Wo- 
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men  are  doing  about  everything  nowadays.  They  are  doing 
most  of  the  writing  for  the  magazines.  About  all  the  poetry 
is  written  by  women — and  they  get  paid  for  it.  Professor 
Sledd  told  me  today  of  one  woman  who  has  made  a  half 
million  dollars  by  writing  poetry.  Then  the  women  are  writ- 
ing the  stories  and  the  literary  criticisms.  In  fact,  they  do 
not  seem  to  be  leaving  much  for  the  men  to  do.  There  are 
so  many  things  that  women  are  doing — but  it  is  the  women 
who  have  had  the  advantages  of  good  college  training.  So 
let  no  parent  be  afraid  to  give  his  daughter  a  regular  college 
education.  It  will  stand  her  in  better  stead  in  the  days  to 
come  than  anything  else  he  can  give  her. 

But  how  about  music  and  art?  Most  magnificent  things, 
the  schools  of  Music  and  Art  at  Meredith.  Their  excellence 
is  our  special  vaunt.  And  their  development !  Take  the 
School  of  Art.  Twelve  years  ago  a  bare  room,  with  perhaps 
a  chair  or  two  sitting  around.  Today  a  well-equipped  studio, 
the  artistic  touch  on  every  wall  and  corridor  and  the  artistic 
influence  over  the  mind  of  every  girl  in  the  college.  Wonder- 
ful transformation,  due  to  no  Alladin's  lamp,  but  to  the 
sacred,  persistent  purpose  of  one  hard-working,  enthusiastic 
woman.  Yes,  I  endorse  music  and  art.  Every  girl  should 
have  some  training  in  both.  I  am  glad  a  limited  amount  of 
work  in  each  of  the  schools  of  Music  and  Art  at  Meredith 
can  count  on  the  requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  de- 
gree. The  important  thing  is  not  to  think  that  work  in  music 
and  art  can  take  the  place  of  the  regular  college  work.  They 
who  show  marked  talent  in  either  of  these  subjects  should 
devote  the  greater  part  of  their  time  to  it,  but  only  they. 
And  even  these  will  succeed  best  if  they  have  the  regular 
college  training. 

Another  magnificent  thing  is  that  Meredith  manages  to 
keep  the  expenses  low,  not  so  low  as  is  desirable,  perhaps, 
but  still  reasonably  low.     We  judge  that  a  girl  can  get  along 
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fairly  comfortably  on  $225  a  year.  This  is  considerably 
lower  than  the  $600  that  Vassar  charges.  Those  who  board 
in  clubs  can  pay  all  expenses  for  $175.  Some  girls  have  been 
getting  along  for  even  less  than  this  amount  ever  since  the 
college  started.  Those  girls  that  board  in  the  clubs  are 
about  the  finest  girls  I  know  of.  The  young  men  are  of  the 
same  mind  as  I  am.  They  are  constantly  trying  to  round 
them  up  before  they  leave  college.  I  know  some  who  used 
to  live  in  the  East  Building  who  are  now  the  wives  of  proud 
husbands  who  are  making  their  thousands  and  furnishing 
their  wives  with  automobiles.  But  we  all  want  to  see  it  pos- 
sible for  more  poor  girls  to  get  their  education  at  Meredith. 
We  want  better  boarding  facilities  for  them.  We  also  want 
numerous  scholarships  provided  for  them.  All  of  these 
things  are  going  to  take  money.  Yes,  I  really  think  we 
shall  all  have  to  do  our  very  best  to  give  Meredith  the  money 
needed  for  all  of  these  things.  And  would  not  this  be  mag- 
nificent, too? 

Wake  Forest,  N.  C,  June  IS,  1911. 
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